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~ * 2» , waking repeated use of a {paadtdonal tale can offer’ ; 

a varijus kinds of language practi¢e. Many new teachers use a reading 

. ‘passage just once, investing considerable time in th2 explanation of m 


the vocabulary needed to understand it, and then rash on to something 
new. Actually, the best potentialities of the material are still to © 
- be tapped, through such activities as the following, whic Pichi eas : 
‘the familiar Aesop's fable, "The Fox and the Grapes": (1) ‘ : :% 
exercises; (2) Half-sentences (Each pupil receives a strip a re | 
bearing. half a sentence and finds the classmate who holds the other : | 
half.); (3) Smuggled sentences (Into the chalkboard copy of a » | 
-familiar story the teacher inserts t sentences from another: story. 
; The pupils detect and copy out the smuggled sentences.) ; (4) 
‘ Scrambled sefitences; (5)> Strip story; (6) Cofitrolled composition; and 
(7) Asking and answering (Pupils ask each other questions to test 
_ literal and inferential comprehension and.t6 elicit ietails not. given 
_ in the story!) Teachers should record, the stories on cassettes for 
students to listen to whenever they have the opportunity. The story 


Ss gught to be heard so often that it--is virtually committed to memory. / 
- This is a great help in developing rae and reajing speed. . ! 
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' banguage tpachérs today. are Feequanviy itold thet their | 
responsibility goes beyond developing in: students a) grasp. of 
linguistic forms ant ervancnentes /Teachers. are remindéd’ that 
social ropriateness should also, /be taught. For instance, it . 
is not enough to inifiate students into the linguistic ‘operations . 
ting questions that begin With Where and How. - 
We have’ not fully do: le ‘our ® ‘job until the students have learned: m, 
that one question (WHERE. ARE. ‘yott GOING?) should not be addressed - 

ha a relative stranger, whereas "Phottiew: question (HOW ARE YOu?) bs 
is conventionally usga by derspts without the: slightest interest 

in the listener's he 1thy . Since® jthere are cultures in which> _ 


‘ HOW ARE YOU would vel considered mote "personal" than WHERE ARE 
YOU a is upto the. t acher | ‘of English to acquaint students 


with the sdgial contexts appropriate to cach. . 
This emphasis: gn socidl/ context (which ‘is part of what | 


-is sometimes “calledvl ‘Communicative competence, or communicative 
“éfficacy) is propeH end Jojidable. 


_ susoett, however, that. it 
‘has generated some/uheasinéss among eet particularly among 
teachers who are’ not native speakers” of. English, teachers who © 


may themselves none had little: ‘firajfhend eapeicme with the 
tL 


use of the language, for commnication in. da Ly life. 
The focus upon \communicative competence may. aleo be posing... - 


; problems for those whose students have little ‘expectation of 


ever needing .to communicate in English outmide the English: class. 


. Understandably, Buch students often consider "social apvropriate-— 


ness" an expendable luxury. They are doing well, they think, if 


. they can achieve. .reasonable mastery of the graimar and a 
Steneencee 3 in their ba&c txt. 
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1 Often," of. course, even in such classes, the teacher does. a 
beyond the textbook, sppplementing’ its treatment of the featured 
linguistic items by. incorporating into the lesson some sort of 
“teacher-prepavéd material. In classes I have visited around the _ 
world, a favorite type. of supplementary material is the anecdate,” 
draw from gome hook available to ‘the teacher. Having selected , 
a story: brief enough to be dealt with’ ina single class period, 
the teacher copies it on the chalkboard, then proceeds to have it | 
read” and discussed. 
‘One purpose of my remarks ‘today is to ennlaua this practice i 
the use of dtories from books intended for English-speaking people - -- 
Ma’ practice which I assume to be perfectly familiar to teachers . *, 
everywhere. A “second purpose is to suggest certain tales to be , 
considered particularly for EFL use. The'third, and major, objective - 
is to describe several uses of such stories, Some ofthe activities 
to be described seem not to be widely used, though teachers who 
have tried them have found them worthwhile. . 


- . . « 
Why stories? , : ue ee 
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There “is no need to discuss at length why stories belong in a 
languaze clsss. . Pupils aimee ji them, and appreciate meeting ae 
in story-context the linguistic forms they have “been toiling ‘to 
learn. Moreover, stories copied from books engender a sense of © 
security in teacherg. who may lack confidence in their own. grasp of 
idioratic English. Furthermore, a story-centered lesson gives the 
oclass <2. shared experience in the target language. . It offers them 
ROUe imine 1 to talk about, end it encourages talkl Then, GOO, aside 
_ trom such “practical considerations, there is something to be said 
“ for the use of stories from the standpoint of theory. Those who . ( 
have made a special study of ‘language acquisition often stress the 
F importance‘ of shifting the focus away from individual, unrelated 

sentences to larrer contexts. In most language classes, too little 
time is spent on connected discourse, on sentences woven tegether 
into paragraphs and larrer'units.. A tale goes beyond the isolated 
sentence;. it shows how English uses connectives and sequence- 
markers to move from sentence to Sentences. For all these reasons, 
it is fortunate ‘hat stories are so often found in EFL elacaes 
‘around the world. 
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‘ Which stories? 
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“He How, then, to decide which tales td choose? Beyond considera- ° 


’ tions of length, vocabulary load and syntactic complexity, what 


else is to be taken into account in selecting stories for the 


language class? 5S ould they deal with contemporary life? Shoula 


the. characters and ettings come out of the students’ own culture? 


Should one choose s ories thet nis ictal glimpses of life in €nglieh~ 


speaking lands? . 

A case could be made for any and ‘Bll of ieee, pene 
diet calis for wild kinds of. stories, both’old and neWe — “But my * 
commefts today concern the’ older tales, which have survived the 
cénturies -- tales generally known by literate adults for whom 
English is the al tongue. Shered memories of these: play 3 


subtlé communication role. fleeting someone who knows these old + 


stories is like finding he is. acquainted with one's home town. 
Alive in the minds of educated speakers of English™are many ~ 
protagonists of oft-repeated tales. Some are “people, like. the a 
Pied Piper, the Good) ‘Samaritan, King Midas, Pandora, David and *. 
Goliath, Mary and Yartha, the Boy Who Cried Workf. Others are 
animals: the Hare and the Tdrtoise, the Wolf, in Sheep's Clothing, ' 


’ ‘the Hes in the Manger, the Goosé that ie the.Golden Egg. What 


all these have in,common is their symbolic force, their influence- - 
though often unrecognized -- upon our life and thought. 
In the 1940's, Charles’S. Fries called attention (in Teaching 


‘and Learning English as“a Foreign Language ) to the part played 


“py * traditional tales.” Some of the meanings associated with ' 
English vocabulary, he said, come eut of old stories that a native 
speaker learns es a child. ; 

Somewhere in the curriculum, raaenaye f English as a) 
Foreign (or Second) Language ought to ae traditional tales, 
whether or not the stories’ have eas met before in the learners! 
own tongue. | 

J Eut what about the objection one raised: ,that want. 
stories are "too childish"? In countries where English is begun . 


at the age of eleven -- it is said -- the pupils may be too. 4 
‘ae to er tales that English-speaking children hear in the * 
; aa aes 4 ‘ 
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* nuysery or in the primary grades. Yet meiny EFL teathers sane 
"such tales can be' made appealing to students in pll° age groups. 
The crucial. question is how the story is used, Strategies’ that 
work with younger learners are usually, wrong for pupils Caer 
their teens. Yet even Cinderella or The Three ao can‘ serve . 


ds @ 


as useful context for language, practice among older students 
: when linked with ectivities that anernore the learners' skill. 


Uses for Youn unger “and? Older Pupils Me eae 
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Young children may enjoy drawing pictures to-~illustrate a 
story, especially if some are permitted to do 50) at -the baack- 
board, Or they may pantomime, the: action: while ‘the teacher retells. 
the story.- ‘Or they may dramatize a story for | ‘their classmates, a 
or retell it’ when cued by ue teacher's bichimbs pissed on a 
_ display’ board. . 

When slightly older and learning to read English, pupils may 
listen to the teacher" 8 reading of a story while they ‘follow the 
text with their eyes.s Or, while silen si} reading, they may hae 

cassette recording done by the teacher oft*by some’ other expert 
speaker of English. This, on the whole, is usually more valuable 
to the:learner than hearing his classmates stumble through oral, 
ae of the tale. Admittedly there may be problems when- child- 
ren l¥sten while reading silently on their own. “teachers sometimes 
find that certain children tend not to try to read along themselves 
if they are able to hear the Bice ene read aloud. On the other 
hand, some children tend-not to listen: they read ahead on their 
own, ignoring what is being read aloud. One way to keep the 
pufils' silent’reading syrichronized with their listening is to ° 
interrupt the reading aloud from time to time, calling upon a 
pupil to finish the sentence by reading from the text. & variation 
upon this procedure s what Emilio Cortez calls "snap reading." 
In the June 1975 RELC Journal, he says: 


Snap reading requires that: the ieuchew read orally 
at normal speed, stop, and snap his fingers, which 
alerts a student to read the next word. The teacher 
resumes reading, stdps, and srfaps his fingers.again. A 
“different student reads the ‘next word, and so on. Students 
- to read their individual words with the. proper pro- 
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ig ae aie: nuneietion' and intonation: so that the 
es es Min natural flqw. of the teacher's oral» 
n 


7 - . reading is/not distorted. 


4° Cortez views: snap reading as "a stonepbask: intermediary 

» +. + ‘step between the teacher's oral reading and the students'., 

ge Fg oral reading." He recommends ‘that the "snapped" words be 

' content words (not function words) and iat nb state be 

“4 permitted to share the same text, so that, if either stu ent 
.loses his place, his cémpanion may'be able to put his fi 
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Silent: reading seclompanted y iieeudenmes require a little. 
. training, but it is ee aati) It helps she learner 
i . associate sounds with spellings, it teaches him ich‘ayllables \ *. 
es ro ‘are stressed, it shows him how words are blended, an and where 
a “*" speakers of English may pause. oS / 
In addition to sessions devoted to listening while reading, 
ys’ there ought to be times when the pupils just listen -- hear the 
. “gdme story over and over again, on a cassette ready for quick 
‘ | insertion into a recorder constantly accessible on the teacher's a 
rl desk. In most language periods there are many small chinks of | 
. . Wasted timé -- time wasted so far as language learning is concerned. 
. ‘No English is being learned while the pupils dre entering. gna 
. taking their seats, while books are being distributed, while 
‘ homework is being collected, and so on. Such blank spaces could . 
= ‘often be filled with the sounds of English. The cassette recording 
So : previously used for listening-while-reading might be replayed - 
every day for x) week, allowing ‘the students to become thoroughly + 
. ' familiar with ‘the sound of a story p eviously read gnd discussed. 
_. » The poitt is this: A story ought to be heard so often that it 
is’virtually committed to memory; at lJeadSt a number of phrases 7 
re from the tale should take root ‘in the \nind. ) 7 
“Leonard “Bloomfield was fond, of ° saving, "Language learning is 
q over-learning. Some ‘of his precepts have been misinterpreted 
_ and misapplied; and “over-learning". is.one of: those. But people = 4 
whd have gained practical command of a foreign language often 
‘strese the value of pyatelesroane ceriein useful paneueeye 


on the word, to be meaty : . f ‘ ; 
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forms. One of the best ways to encourage over-learning is to|, © 


nie! let ‘pupils hear a familiar Story, again and again, often enough to 


anticipate what the voice will say next. This contributes to r 
fluency in speech; it also increases reading speed end’ compre hensione 


Before going on to mention other uses of traditional tales in | 


"the language class, let me try to make explicit something the fore- ~ 
' going remarks have often implied. . In one way or another I he ve ‘ 


| 


recommended recycling, re-introducing a story for various a uFpOReS, 
in various modes. ,  & / 

As I observe the efforts of inexperienced langue teache rs 
(trainees in our university. Courses) I am struck by/their lack | 
of thrift. Our new teachers tend to use a bit of material just 
once, then feel they, must rush on to something new. . Hence |a great 


. deal of. time goes into explaining the vocabulary of a story; then, 
-f 


Ae 
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following. a perfunctory discussion, only half unéerstood b ~ many 
members of the class, the teacher seems to feel, the subject is 
cloged. Actually, the best potentialities of the material are 
‘sti#l ‘to be tapoed, A tale that has become familiar to the class. 
can be oa ae context for lanruage practice in many different 
WAYS. . : i \ 
Pa hs qiiusenate: let us take one fable, easy ‘to find | in books 
Available to teachers vherever NpESS ee is taught: 
% : The Fox and the Grapes To 
While walking through ¢ forest one day, a hunery — 
fox saw some grapes. :The cia) were hanging from ' 
-a vine, high up it’a tree. . 
"How delicious those grapes looks" the tox said to 
himself. “How I wish’ I could eat some of them!" he thoucht. 
The fox ‘tried jumping for thebeautiful purple ZTAaApPeS. 
Getting them was not going to be easye Although he tried 
“and tried to reach them, he could not do so. At ee 


ie \ gave up trying*end walked. sadly awaye 


‘As he left the tree, he ‘said, "Those grapes are probably 
gour." He told himself, "I didy't: really want .them anywey." 
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Twelve Uses for "The ‘toe Bei the Grapes" (or 2ny other tale) 


Now to opnsider some uses of. this tale, after the vocabulary 
has been taught (partly through pictures and demonstrations) 


and comprehension has been tested, and the: point of the fable 


has been discussed. Assuming that the teacher. has read it aloud 
to the class, and several pupils have repéated some of the phrases ri 


and’ sentences, what more can be done? 
_ Pirst, there is. the cloze exercise, done in progressive 
‘stages, With the copy still on the chalkboard, the teacher erases’ 


one word from each sentence, then reads the- story through once 
more, stopping at. eack blank for- 8 ‘pupil to qugeest what ‘word 
belongs there. Gradually more words are deleted by: the. teacher, | 
until the pucils find themselves restoring whole phrases Mt through 
a forest, from 2 vine, ina ‘tree, to himself). This process not 


task -- it also encourages reading by syntactic units rather than 


aly helps the ‘class master prepositions -- always a mae et, 


word-by-word. 


On another addy, the same weet may cd on, the chalkboard, but 


this time there are long gaps, where phones should ‘be. Individual iy, 


pupils are handed phrase strips -- long strips of heavy aper, 
boldly imprinted with phrases from the familiar story. 4 
_pupil goes to the blackboard to fit his strip into aus apvropriate 


ch - 


gap, and,reads the sentence cloud. : ; t, : 
On a third occasion, the story no longer appears on the black- 


board, but HALF SENTENCES from it, printed on strips, are distribu- 


ted among the pupils. At the front of the classroom, ‘each pupil~ 
finds a classmate who holds the other half of his sentence. 
Standing side by side, the two read their completed sentence, and 
their classmates judge the rightness of the match. 


On still another dey, 


the pupils enter the room to find the 


familiar story on the chalkboard once more, but this time the 
teacher has inserted into it some "smugeled" sentences, taken 


from a different story. 


The pupils are given a limited‘ ‘time for 


detecting the smugrled sentences, each puvil copying them out ~ 4 
‘to be compared with his classmates’ ‘choices. Sometimes a pupil 
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- ig dia, oe : 8 
has "helped" the teacher by preparing the (chalkboard copy before . 
his ¢clasemates arrived, inating the siugeled sentences in. consul- 

' . tation with the teacher. then judege rs products of his class-... : 
‘mates' detective work. i~ ? 
Since vupils enjoy, writing on “the board, eae are seldom privileced? 
_ to do so, a student may also serve as scribe for the next activity, | 
"scrambled sentences On entering the room, the pupils find the 
familiar: tale again on, the board; but’ this time the sentences within 
éach pararraph are ue. of their proper order, Bach pupils is given 
the task of rearranging the sentences; or pairs of pupils are made 
responsible for-working together to reorder a single paragraph, while 
other pairs work on other sections of the story. . Either way, the 
pupils copy the netrdaded paragraphs on the board for the class to 
judge. At that time, attention is difected to the clues which cae 
to the sequencing of the sentences (e.fe, definite. article 
indefinite | ones, pronouns, adverbial signals of ieewr son like 
Ag he walked away.) : "9 ‘ 


A traditional tale like The Eox and the Grapes is also well 
suited to a device ca a lied the strip story by Robert E. Gibson. 
In the TESOL Querterly of ae ae he describes it as follows: 

It is an adaptation of the scrambled sentence 
type of exercise in which each student memori'zes one 
ear of a story,. .. . With'each student being 

’ the sole source of one. piece of information, his sen- 

tence, the story is put back together strictly cr 


verbal interaction of the class. 


Gibson “insists upon one er the student ‘jon penores 
his sentence, then &stroy the strip on which it is printed (or , i: 
return the strip to the teacher) before setting out to find 
the classmates whose sentences follow and precede his own’. This 
, peauires the student to read his sentence with intense concentra- 
tion, and it forces the students to intereact orally in English, 
as each pupil foes around saying. his sentence to others. 
Although the strip story activity appears to be used by Gibson 
with a story not previously fead by the cless, it is also useful 
dn recycling-familiar tales. Here‘is how it would vork in a reprise | 
of The Fox and the Grapess . : 


Ow 


* : * 


i° a e beet has printed on a separate slip of paper each 
j of | the. sentences + fron the story. ‘The five sentences from the 

- . first half of the® atory have been labeled "A", the other five 
a : 3". The slips “tre distributed at random to ten students, and 
i os attention is drawn to the following instructions, on the black- 
board: 


_ ae Notice whether your sentence is marked "A" or "B", 
a . The "A" sentences belong in the first half of the storys 
. ie. . | the »B" sentences belong in the si tae " 


fa = Read your sentence \ several times, until you cen-say it 
: ‘without looking at your strip. er 
3. Return your strip ‘to. the teacher. -— - 


4, At the front: of the room; join others “hp have memorized 
, sentences from the-story. 


. De “Say your sentence, and listen to their sentqnees. With 
a ‘then, decide whose sentence should be first, and whose 
should be next. 


Standing side by side oe proper GUAGE tell the story to. 
the class. 


‘In my exnerience, and in the: reported sprsebenee of several 
other teachers, this exercise has produced, miraculous results. - 
It inspires meticulous attention to the, surface structure of . 
each. sentence, and to the deép structure as well, since the 
- - sentences cannot be sequenced properly without knowing what thet 
| mean. Shy students (who often surpass their classmates in 
sf we memory, work) become involved in oral interaction; flivfency is 
developed along with esprit de Corps. : ana oe 


* Of course ‘there are natters of logistics to be faced, like 
what to do with the other pupils while the strip-sentence holders 
are sorting themselves out. .In some classes this may be solved 
by having two pupils responsible for a single sentence, each 

*; coaching the other and serving as memory prop. In some classes, 
, two or more familiar stories may-be involved simultaneously, each 

story having been printed on strips of a different color. Then 
‘ the puvily is instructed to remember the color of his sentence 

along with the sentence itself, and to seek out clasemates whose 


| 1 strips have matched his, 10 


“which lead students to try out Fegsiele combinations or "basic" 


For language programs where an ectivity like. the strip ~ 
‘story might seem a bit too active, thege are more sedentary 
Stews laid making sao of traditional tales. One is dictation, ; 
long a standard fepture of every language, lesson, then- outmoded *. 
for a decade or two, now hailed once more as valuable when pro= 
per2y used. Students who have lived with a story: for several 


"days, have ey it aygd heard it and talked about it, benefit ‘ 


from writing ‘Belected portions of it, aie by one ‘teacher 
or by @ pupil. ; i 
Another simple writing exercise calls for copying from the 
chalkboard an unpune tuated version, of the story, the punctuation 
to pe restored by the pupil as he writes. A tale that has become: 
familiar through s veral prior sreedings | can serve ak maine | for | 
this purpose. — | 
Or the writing exercise delay Aehee —— of eontPollea | 
composition. The pppil is directed to “Many ane storyywith a 


* 


single. prescribed change -- from es to plural, for instance. 
Thus our illustrative tele would acquire two protagonists in: ° 


place of one: 
The: Foxes and the Grapes 


While walking ‘through a forest one day, 
two hungry foxes saw some brapes . . « » "How 
delicious those grapes look$" the foxes said to 
’ themselves. "How we wish we could eat some of ! 
- +¥em!" they thought. oe @ 


In | addition, there .are meaeuiees in sentence combining, —- 


sentences like the followins: 
A hungry fox saw sore rapes. , 
' He was walking through | a forest one day. 


~ 


‘With the teacher's help, the students consider various ways of 


showing how those two eventsiare related: 


11 
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Ok hungry fox gaw some grapes: while he was wat * 
conenee a forest one nds : 


a, / 
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Wile he was walking through a forest | one day, a “hungry 3 
“fox saw some SrARER 


a 


ey Saeed 


ary ae 55 | ae (in the. words of tife stor) ae: are 
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While’ waliring mona the woods one dey, ‘a hungry fox > eee 
«it 
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of syntactic options -- different ways of expressing the 

same idea -- than’ through the rephrasing of content which | 

is- compkcetely familiar to the class. | Some of the best sentences 
for illus$rating: grammatical points come out of stories: ‘thet the ; 
- Btudents have come to kmow well. A story read weeks ago can be ~ 
"mined" again and again for reinforcing the work of the grammar | 
textbook. Jn a legson on reported speech, for example, the 

pupils may look again at this sentence from fhe Fox an ang the the Grapes: 

He told himself, "I didn't really want them. anyway ." fe 

Such 4 sentence serves as well as any textbook éxample —- far 
better, in- fact -- to show what happens in ‘reported or indirect 
Speech, 8 as the students convert it into a indirect -form: 


7 ; 
There can be no better way to huhauatents the am |. 


‘thers is.no better time to show the possibility of the deletion of 
that. . : 
It’ may be argued that indirect speech is too Puagenoes Ok 
construction to be’ of any practical concern to teachers of : 
younger pupils. In most programs, the complexities of reported 
speech are deferred ag long as possible. ‘Yet if a syllabus 
were geared to frequencies of usage among speakers and writers 
ye English, indirect speech would be introducéd earlier than - 
some of the patterns now taught at the elementary and intermediate 
. ‘levels. But that is a tonic for another paper. Suffice it't 
say now thet a start might be made on introducing pupils to 
_d4ndirect’ speech during the recycling of'a traditional tale. 
At any rate, there can be no doubt that pupils need to practice 


- direct question patterns at almost every level of instruction. ' 
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“In most language classes, teachers do all the asking; students _ 
merely reply. This despite Jeapersen! s admonition in How to. 
‘Teach 3 Foreign Lancuage (now ‘almost three-fourths of a a eeahiny- 
old) to "allow the pupils themselves to ask each other other questions". 
(The emphasis is his.) ‘ 

A familiar story can supply context for question-asking ie 

‘pupils. Members of the class first ask each other’ questions 
that call for information retrieval (e.gs; "Did the fox see . 
apples, bananas or grapes?"), Then they ask inferential questions 
(e.g, "Do you think the fox rdally wanted the grapes"). The 


: next step may be for thé students. to ask ouestiong that call: for 


imaginative answers, answers which ‘supply ‘details not riven in: 


. the story: In a recycling of The Fox and-the Grapes, such questions 


might be "What. colour was.the fox?" "What did. he do after he 


‘ left the erapes?" | The* answers, of course, require inventive | 


imagination, not mere recall. 
. Gary Oddous, who advocated this kind of questioning in the 
‘TESL Reporter (Summer 1976) claims ‘that. it "facilitates a conver=" 
“sation: between felloy. students. 1 They. become. » the ee wf 
of con ersetion, not the teacher. « « " Since there et 
"correct" answer, the student who Teplies has a ae chance to 
offer information that no one else knows, va 

In the article: cited, Oddous indicates that the questions’ 


. will have. been prepared in advance by members of. the class. It is 
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: value. It encourages pupils to use their’ minds, | a habit indispen- a oe 
Sable to skill in reading; for, as someone has said: et by 
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quite. likely, I supcose, that a* little pump—priming would be needed, 
‘fo show, the possibilities of questions for eliciting imagined 
*-details, the teacher might well plant a fe questions (each written | 
on a slip) among the students, to he read ete The aim, of course, / 
‘is to set -the stage for* the boupasing of auen. questions by ‘the . 
students themselves. | “ ca. a ‘ 

‘ The asking and anawering of imaginative questions has a special ‘s 
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thinking” do we make what we read, our owh.” ; 
Be.“ 5 ae “ | age EP, ie 
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PUP ieee _. Yes. But the best thinking occurs when, the passage read at 
ee a hax become familiar enough to be comprehended throughly. It is 


7 asking a. great deal to expect that a pupil will .put efficient _— a 
2 “ax thought into a passace he has barely begun to understand. That 
= % <F is one ‘of many réasons for sugeesting ‘that a story ought to be 
a used repeatedly, in a) variety of ways.. Not all ‘stories wear . 
ae ; ,well enough to stand up under the repeated recycling that I 
‘+. ° + Neve been stressing here. Fortunately, though, ‘there are stories 
‘ durable enough to be heard and told again and Ser -- _ the. oft— 
: PepeRtEn old “traditional tales? 
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